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Poverty : Its Genesis and Exodus. By John George Godard. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892. — xii, 155 pp. 

Criticisms on General Booth's Social Scheme. By C. S. Loch, 
Bernard Bosanquet and Canon Philip Dwyer. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1891. — 273 pp. 

Pauperism, a Picture, and the Endowment of Old Age, an 
Argument. By Charles Booth. London and New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1892. — viii, 355 pp. 

The State and Pensions in Old Age. By J. A. Spender. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892. — xxvi, 165 pp. 

Pensions and Pauperism. By J. Frome Wilkinson. London, 
Methuen & Co., 1892. — vi, 127 pp. 

The Destitute Alien in Great Britain. Arranged and edited 
by Arnold White. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; New 
York, imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892. — 191 pp. 

In these six monographs collectively we have a fairly complete 
picture of recent British thought on the problems of poverty and 
pauperism, and the order in which the books are named in the 
list above corresponds to their logical relations. 

Mr. Godard attacks the large subject of poverty, including 
pauperism. The other writers confine themselves to the narrower 
and more definite topic of the poverty that has to be dealt with 
under the poor law. Mr. Godard's aetiology is an indictment of the 
existing economic order and his therapeutics is socialism. General 
Booth finds the causes of destitution secondarily in industrial condi- 
tions, but primarily in " wickedness." He would depend on private 
philanthropy for the remedy, but he would organize it into a gigantic 
machine, as paternal and centralized as socialism itself. His critics, 
on the other hand, see in the workings of all such machines, whether 
governmental or private, a true and fruitful cause of those defects of 
character which culminate in pauperism. Inevitably the machine 
destroys self-help and so, while seeking to perfect remedial adminis- 
tration, it paralyzes preventive agencies. 

The next three writers, Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. Spender and 
Mr. Wilkinson, accept this conclusion as a general principle. The 
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poor-law administration, notwithstanding the reforms that followed 
the exposure of 1832, is still the conspicuous illustration of the 
truth. But they find a particular reason, hitherto generally over- 
looked, for the pauperizing effects of the law. A painstaking 
investigation has convinced Mr. Booth that poverty is essentially 
a trouble of old age. All the details of this investigation are given 
in the first half of his book, and the reader can criticize for himself 
the construction of the statistical tables, which show that old age is 
the chief cause of pauperism in 208 out of 634 individual cases, or 
32.8 per cent, and a contributory cause in 107 more. From any 
point of view it is clearly and beyond question a fact associated in 
one way or another with pauperism in nearly half of all individual 
instances, and nothing like the same weight can be attributed to 
any other one specific cause. So extensive a failure to provide for 
old age by saving in earlier years, Mr. Booth attributes in part to 
sickness, inadequate wages and an industrial system that has no 
use for elderly men ; in part to the hopelessness or the indifference 
that such facts must generate. When men are convinced that, in 
spite of their best endeavors, they must at last become paupers, they 
will hardly save as much as they might. Therefore, accepting the 
fact that the state must in any event provide by rates or taxation 
for a large class of aged persons, Mr. Booth and the other writers 
mentioned would substitute for out-door relief under the poor law a 
uniform state pension for all persons sixty-five years of age and over. 

Finally, Mr. Arnold White and the authors of several essays 
which he has brought together, without undertaking to criticise 
these or any other plans for the diminution of pauperism, shows 
how hopeless must be any attempt by public or by private effort 
to provide for the destitute, so long as the impoverished of nations 
in which such provision is less adequate may, as immigrants, enter 
freely into its benefits. This volume, however, is merely a presenta- 
tion of facts already known, rather than an original investigation, 
and need not detain us further. 

Thus, starting from a proposed state prevention of poverty and 
pauperism, we pass, by a process of criticism, through plans of 
organized or unorganized private philanthropy, back to state action. 

In Mr. Godard's argument for socialism there is nothing suffi- 
ciently original to warrant the reviewer's notice, except his attempt to 
reformulate its principles to conform to recent changes in economic 
theory. The labor-time explanation of value has disappeared, and 
we read of marginal utility. The importance of the employer func- 
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tion is no longer ignored, but profit is interpreted according to 
President Walker's theory, as a rent of ability. Socialism is not 
to " appropriate " the three rents (of land, productive instruments 
and ability) by mere seizure, but is to extinguish them as forms of 
private income by the productive process of raising the margin of 
cultivation, the margin of production and the margin of ability. In 
this undertaking the public ownership of land and capital will be, 
after all, of secondary importance to a thorough-going system of 
education for raising the margin of personal ability. The influence 
of Walker and Marshall is evident in Mr. Godard's pages, and 
socialism has only to complete the transformation here foreshadowed 
to become undistinguishable from a respectable political economy. 

The criticism of General Booth's scheme by Messrs. Loch, 
Bosanquet and Dwyer is by far the most searching and candid 
examination that that pretentious plan has received. Mr. Loch, 
who, as secretary of the Charity Organization Society, knows the 
facts at first hand, makes a merciless exposure of the essential 
(though let us hope unintended) trickery of the Darkest England 
statistics. The figures were taken by General Booth from Charles 
Booth's Life and Labor of the People. Put together in new combina- 
tions they were made, apparently, to reveal conditions that Mr. 
Charles Booth had already shown by anticipation to be impossible or 
even inherently absurd. Mr. Bosanquet's criticism, also, is founded 
on Charles Booth's work, of which he says: 

I have never known another case in which so annihilating a criticism has 
been made by anticipation, simply through the expert's general knowledge 
of the tyro's habitual blunders. It makes me almost despair of the reality 
of our interest in this subject when I hear people fluendy discussing In 
Darkest England, who stare bewildered when asked : " Have you read Life 
and Labor in East London t " 

All three writers, nevertheless, find many particular suggestions in 
General Booth's plan that they think worthy of experimental test on 
a small scale and under properly controlled conditions. Among 
these are the inquiry office and the farm colony. Mr. Bosanquet is 
especially severe, however, in his condemnation of the waste-food 
collecting by the Household Salvage Brigade, which he describes as 
a scandalous plan to encourage waste by counting on it. 

Of all plans of social amelioration thus far discussed, it is undoubt- 
edly that of the endowment of old age which just now receives most 
serious consideration in England. Though industrial socialism 
makes some headway in municipal politics, and public education is 
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being organized along the lines of Mr. Godard's discussion, and 
General Booth's plan has been put into partial execution in spite of 
his critics, the proposition to make some sure and uniform provision 
for old age has taken the stronger hold on public opinion. Though 
it did not originate in continental thought or policy, the experiment 
of state insurance in Germany has given it weight. Various methods 
have been proposed, ranging from the organization of voluntary old 
age insurance to the state endowment advocated by Charles Booth. 
In Mr. Wilkinson's and Mr. Spender's monographs these various 
plans are critically reviewed, and all but the free and uniform pen- 
sioning of all persons over sixty-five years of age are dismissed as 
wholly impracticable for Great Britain. The Englishman, it is 
argued, will never take kindly to any state-aided system of insurance 
based on compulsory contributions from wages, and any system 
without the compulsory feature would be an actuarial failure. 

As it is from Mr. Booth's investigations and arguments that the 
other articles derive their data, criticism must concern itself chiefly 
with his work. No one could more accurately measure its scientific 
value than he himself has done in his preface. The argument of the 
second part is founded on the picture of pauperism in Stepney, which 
constitutes the first part. This, as Mr. Booth warns his readers, is 
not a general " or even sufficiently representative " examination of 
the pauperism of London ; still less is it representative for England, 
though a short description of one country union is given. " It is, 
therefore, only as a picture that what is here written should be 
regarded — true as far as it goes and possibly suggestive, but very 
incomplete." Nevertheless, its qualitative and indicative value is 
superior to anything of the kind that we have had hitherto. A 
long chapter is filled with detailed statements of individual cases 
of pauperism, and the facts thus brought out are classified and 
tabulated with care. So far as they go, then, they fully warrant the 
inference that old age is the chief objective factor in pauperism. 

In the argument for endowment, two considerations should receive 
searching examination before the affirmative conclusion is accepted. 
It is a momentous departure from the traditional policy of English- 
speaking people to create a legal right to old-age maintenance by 
the state. What would be the economic and moral effect on that 
margin of the well-to-do classes which is composed of families whose 
earnings now place them just above the line of those who would 
gain exactly as much in old-age pensions as they would lose by new 
taxation ? What would be the reaction on the character of govern- 
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ment, and its attitude toward individual self-help in general ? Can 
there be any doubt that the benefits which the plan would secure 
would be paid for by some serious evils in these directions ? 

Yet Mr. Booth's argument is cogent and fair. He would fix the 
pension at five shillings a week after the sixty-fifth year. This pen- 
sion should be paid to every man and woman of that age who is a 
subject of the kingdom, whether rich or poor, so that no stigma of 
pauperism could attach to it. The amount of money required to 
provide such pensions in England and Wales would be ;£i 7,000,000 
a year, of which ^"4,000,000 would be saved by the minimizing of 
out relief under the poor-law, leaving ^"13,000,000 to be raised by 
taxation. To a part of the middle class the tax would be only an 
insurance rate. Another part, and the well-to-do class, would pay 
more than they would get back in direct return, but they would 
profit indirectly through the general welfare and the higher standard 
of life of the wage-earners. A majority of the latter, perhaps one- 
half of the population, as Mr. Booth estimates, would pay as a class 
less than their surviving members would receive in pensions ; but he 
believes that their thrift would be greater and that pauperism would 
be less. Already they provide reasonably well for the risks of the 
present. They subscribe to sick-funds, organize trade-unions and join 
building-associations; but they do not provide adequately for old age. 

The claims of the present and of others outweigh the claims of the future 
and of themselves. Yet this failure to provide for old age reacts adversely 
on everything else they do to better themselves. The fell influence of the 
poor-law extends to them. In old age they may at last come to the work- 
house, and this idea, especially as age draws on and savings are most 
necessary, cannot but be very discouraging. 

This is surely a weighty consideration. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Les Bases Economiques de la Constitution Sociale. Par 
Achille Loria. Deuxieme edition, entierement re'fondue et 
considerablement augmente'e. Traduite de ITtalien sur le manu- 
scrit original par A. Bouchard. Paris, Felix Alcan ; Turin, 
Bocca Freres, 1893. — xii, 430 pp. 

This is a most remarkable book. In the original Italian edition it 
made a considerable stir. In its present form it is destined to make 
far more of a stir ; for it is bold and original, and deals with the 
most fundamental of all questions — that of human progress. 



